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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1879. 
j - 
The Week. 


MHE opening of the new year is justly regarded by enterprising 
| publishers and editors as an important epoch both from a moral 
and pecuniary point of view. Itis the period when an account of the 
profits and losses of the twelvemonth is taken, and when, with the 
expenditure of much intellectual labor, the judicial retrospect of the 
past editorial course of the paper, coupled with its programme and 
unwavering fidelity to the cause of truth and of right for the ensuing 


| over $35,000,000 of 4 per cents. were subseribed for. 


| there is no abatement in the activity of refunding. 
year, is prepared, and when there also appears the annual list of | 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries and other premiums to stimulate | 


the good work of subscription. It is not only with his own future 
that the journalist busies himself at the opening of the new year, 
but with that of his readers as well, and it is seldom that he omits 
on New Year’s day the publication of a few appropriate remarks 
suggested by the recurrence of the day. It is creditable to human 
nature (to say nothing of the profession of journalism) that these 
New-Year reflections should invariably have a moral tendency. No 
cynicism or levity is tolerated, and we notice that the World, which 
has developed of recent years a marked tendency toward a flippant 
treatment of subjects always treated seriously by its contemporaries, 
pays at least a silent tribute to the cause of morals by refraining 
from making any studied reflections upon the new year. The other 
papers devoted on the first of the month a considerable amount of 
space to the subject, and we are glad to see that on the whole they 
take a bright view of the future. 
‘Cat the beginning of a better era,” and even sees hope for the hold- 
ers of “‘ stagnant real estate.” 
beautiful language, and though admitting that ‘*it needs all the 


warmth of “feeling that we can get from anniversaries Lke that of 


to-day to sustain us in the belief that selfishness and cruelty and 
greed are not after all the strongest impulses in human nature, 
and the most powerful forces in moulding the future of manhood,” 
still expresses the opinion that “ it is only those who have ceased to 
regard the past with tenderness or the future with hope (obviously 
a small class) that the salutation of the day will be regarded as 
impertinent or meaningless,” and that no matter what illusions the 
stern teaching of experience robs us of, “it is long before it can 
strip from the.future the possibility of having something in store for 
us which we have missed in the past.” The Trivune is apparently 
not only satisfied with the prospect for 1879, but extracts more satis- 
faction than we fear most persons will be able to share from a retro- 
spect of 1878. ‘No poet,” the Tribune justly remarks, “ has paint- 
ed purgatory as a place of rejoicing,” and “ penalty, expiation, puri- 
fication by fire and by suffering, have made 1878 the purgatorial 
year, especially to the Anglo-Saxon nations, whose pride is to as- 
sume the responsibility of leadership in the world’s civilization.” 
Nevertheless this glorious race has, according to the Tribune, come 


| January interest and dividend payments this yea 


The Herald thinks that we are | 


The Times discusses the subject in | 


| 


up to the mark and met the trials to which it has been subjected | 


“in a manner worthy of itself.” It finds resumption a hopeful sign, 
as also the Republican victory in the fall elections, and particularly 


dwells upon the exposure of an “‘attempt by bribery to deprive a | 


free people of self-government,” though it does not say by whom 
the exposure was made or who attempted such a dastardly act. 


The most important financial event of the week was the begin- 
ning of specie payments by the United States Treasury on the morn- 
ing of the 2d inst. There was no rush of holders of legal-tender 
notes for gold payment, nor did public interest in the event rise to 
the point of excitement. Whatever shock there was to be should 
have been on the first day, and on that day the Treasury paid out 


The Nation. 


for legal-tender notes #130,000 gold, and took in $400,000 gold in 
exchange for legal-tender notes. Since then the receipts of gold for 
legal-tender notes have been from four to five times larger than the 
payments of gold for the notes, which shows that when every one 
knows that the notes are the equivalent of gold the former are pre 
ferred for convenience. As soon as the ‘Treasury had demonstrated 
its ability and willingness to pay its demand-debts, which is what the 
legal-tender notes are, 2 renewed demand for its time-debts, or bonds, 
was developed, and during the first week of resumption something 
\lready $30,- 
000,600 of the 6 per cent. bonds have been called in for redemption 
on account of the sales ot 4 per cents., and at the close of the week 
To the banks is 
due the eredit for a good part ef the subscriptions, and they are 
moved by the tempting profits to their interest accounts rhe 
are 
$60,000,000. A part of this is going into United States 
a larger share than usual is going into securities which in no event 
ean be paid with silver doilars. An illustration of this is furnished by 
the sale of $1,600,000 gold bonds of one of the city Elevated Rail 
roads in less than two hours, and before the bonds had 
offered through the advertising columns of the 
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the first week in seventeen years there was no gold market, 
United States 
In L 


sterling bills here 


Gold Room was given up to transactions in 
The money market was easy throughout the week. ndon there 
was a decline in the discount 


advanced to $4 88 for demand and 84 &3) for 


rate; nevertheless, 


SIXL\ al Vs, because 
the cold weather and the snow blockade had interfered with the ex- 
port movement. Silver remains at 493d. t 

Here the bullion value of the 4123-graii 


» 498d. per oz. in London. 


1 dollar is S0.8391. 


There ought to be a certain modesty and reserve in the rejoi 
ings of some persons over the ease with which the resumption of 
specie payments has taken place. The Cincinnati Commercial and 
the Cincinnati Gazette, for instance, broke down utterly in their 
support of resumption in the summer of 1877 at a most critical pe- 
riod, and began clamoring for a * modification” of the Aet (which 
would undoubtedly have operated as an indefinite postponement) by 
adopting the Democratic plan of not saying when we were going to 
resume, but preparing for it, as the St. Louis platform said, “ by a 
judicious system of preparation by public economies, by official re- 
trenchments, and by wise finance.” Of course nobody knew what 
this talk meant, but the two papers we have mentioned, and the 
Chicago Tribune, next to the Commercial the great silver prophet of 
the Western country, pretended they knew, and began throwin 
water on the prospect of resuming in 1879. The editor of the Ga- 
gette, indeed, delivered an address to the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce showing that the Act could not and ought not to be exe- 
cuted. It strikes us, therefore, as unbecoming in this gentleman 
(who in this instance cannot be allowed the benetit of the ** wicked- 
partner” defence) to point out now in his paper, after explaining the 


rC yd 


~ 


support which irredeemable paper gave to the various forms of money 
mania, that “‘the arrival of resumption without a jar and the re- 
vival of confidence which this will effect, and the beneficial effect of 
this on industry and commerce, will take away the occupation of all 
these shallow inventors.” 


Mr. Thurman has replied to the request of the Teller Committee 


| that he would furnish them with specifications as to the “ outrages ” 


{ 


which he wishes to be investigated ; and it turns out that he, like 
Mr. Blaine, knows nothing about the matter except what he has 
seen in the newspapers; but he is more ingenuous than Mr. Blaine, 
for he frankly confesses the fact. So he declares that he will send in 
from time to time any indications which come to his knowledge. 
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General Sheridan is a good soldier but 
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kept to their duty by a rigid oversight in Washington or New 
York. General Grant’s plan of handing the job of taking care of 
the Indians over to the religious denominations was simply a 


ion that the Government was unable to discharge one of its 


cont 


most important functions through its own agents. He might alinost 


is well h handed over the management of the Treasury to the 
Bible Society, and ealled on the Board of Foreign Missions to con- 


tion now is, How long shall 
to Heaven, 
plete reform ” of thi 
specting men 
eir 


st-oflice. The great (yuu 
dodge and put up with fraud that cries 
‘ thorough, 


should be 


in order to avoid radical, and cor 


civil 


could be 


erviee, which officered by self-re who 
trusted out of sight, and to whom tb good name and 
their office woul more value than even “ four years’ good 


Pacitic Railroad have 
their annual report, which is, on the whole, unfavorable. 
They say that, considering that it was built mainly with Government 
nal thoroughfare.” and that 
earnings last year 


The Government Directors of the Union 


made 
money and designed to be “ a great nati 
it has proved a great pecuniary success, its net 
reaching fiftv-eizht per cent., they have felt bound to judge its con- 
dition not by the standard of the new roads'west of the Mississippi, 
the highest standard 

Judged by this standard the deficiencies are many and 

There is no sign of first-cl:ss, uniform management. No 


is 
+} 


bat by * known in the railroad system of the 
country.” 
apparent. 
uniform system is followed in filling the subordinate places, and 
all 


0 
of the country, bring with then 
varying methods and theories. Qnly 20 out of 1,026 miles of the 
iron rails have been replaced by steel; and the stations are in a 


omeers, coming from sections 


bad condition, showing that the percentage of operating expenses 
has been too low. The policy of the 
‘‘ publie-spirited,” or far-sighted or liberal in the matter of build 
ing up business along the line, although the rates cannot be con 
sidered extortionate. The report criticises the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, in reporting the Pacifie Railroad Funding Bill of last 
session, for holding out the prospect of large net earnings as some- 
thing probable and very desirable. The repayment of its own debt 
ought not, however, to be the sole concern of the Government in 
supervising the management of the road. It should, the Directors 
think, throw its influence on the side of a liberal policy towards the 


company, too, has not been 
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nublic rather than on that of high immediate profits. Mr. Charles | half a million) is said to be due to it from the inines of West Corn 
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sso large that the legal fees would probably remunerate a Sherif! , ; + 
. * eg — : 2 we ; E siderations to have mo veight with Bishops than political 
liberally, but little regard has been puid to the statute It is ob- ag : 
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uly to protect themselves against this; it is for the interest of all 


lawyers having dealings with the Sheriff or his representatives to be 


and lawyers who are not on good terms 


on good terms with hit, 


This is true 


with him are apt to sufler for it 


i 


ih on 


Way UT 


Revister and the County Clerk as well. 


toacertain degree of the 


lawyers who stand upon their rights : 


charges of these officials, whether they are legal or noi hes of 
title are-made more slowly and Jegal documents irawn up le 
willingly than for those who pay without complaint; and there 
no easy way of either proving or punishing this sort of discrimina- 
tion. Ther Col ld not. therefor . ea more leci we or pl Sse- 


worthy channel for the moral energy of the Bar Association than an 


ul, and if it should result in a reformation of 


investigation of this kin 


the system it would confer a lasting benefit upon the community. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a letter to the Mancheste1 
, ’ 


land) Examiner, in which he describes the 


reculations of 
cirele ” in Canada, including the doctor’s 


with the high-necked dress: 


the court is likely tohave on Canadian manners, taking substantially 


ceruficate for the ladies 


, and points out the demoralizing effect 


the same view as that presented in our own columns. [t will set a 
imple democratic society aping customs which are essentially 
foreign, and which have no real significanee for them and do not 
srow out of their own thoughts or feelings, and it will plung 
hundreds of poor people into ruinous expense. But when] vs 


that it is likely to embroil the Canadians with this country he is de- 


cidedly mistaken. Those Americans who pay much attention to the 


doings of the Canadian court are not only not tr 
would like to be on the spot and mingle in them themselves, and would 
gladly either wear the low-neeked dr or the high-necked 
with the doctor’s certificate annexed. They are not yp 
philosophical turn of mind, either, and would not be in the least con- 
cerned by the probable effect of their performan n Canadian 


society. Indeed, if the “A. D. C. in waiting” at wa is over- 
worked, we could reinforce him with a “ Brigadior-General in 
attendance.” 

Another bank—the Cornish Bank—has gone down in England, 
with liabilities estimated at 25,000,000. A large amount (about 


the Jingoes were a litle ashamed Che Bishop of Manehest: 1) 


Fraser, ho iS Uli ’ il ! i rit rsavt ! t 
ween present he would have voted wit we Mini Ly Hist 

ol Gloucester I 5 Wil te ( l eN | l ing h “ ate ) 

matte i little wo i ted as minister Gas 
pel” as well as a politiciar » keep up British intfluenee in Tndia 
‘for be it remembered,” h vs, “the decline of Englisl ene 
means also a decline th 7h re of ¢ Gospel. rh hn ol 
promoting * the advance of the Gospel n Indi vt i} 
and sword into n thre ( metry { Lhe hick ey tad who 
secretly laughs over the Gospel. is probably odder, consis the 
quarter from whieh it ¢ . than a f the many odd thines pro 
duced in England by the outbu * Imperialism.” 

The French Republicans have achieved an extraordinar ul 
unlooked-for triumph ; torial elections on the Sth ji uit 
The best result that « tta expected from them | iy 
publican majo of 20 to 25. It will probably reach 57. Of 47 
retiring Conservative + tors only 13 have been re-elected, while 


all the retiring Republicans have been elected, and the ruin seems to 


have n all shades of Conservatism indiscriminate the 


Oy ertake 


Bonapartists and Legitimists have gone down together. One of the 
curious incidents in the eontliet has been the total defeat of M. Re 
but did not receive a single 
IS punishinet t tor being too e}]O0 ny about 


micition of Freneh soc ety ever since 1870. Several Depart 


ments hitherto held by the Conservatives have been complete! 
cleared of them This g t vict mov be said to determine de 
finitively the form of the Freneh government, and to put a com- 
plete stopper on all monarchical expectations. The Republie now 
established has come in a way whieh promises durability—that is, it 


has not been set up in a burst of 


popular enthusiasm, but has slow 
cained the popular contidence throughout the country, in the teeth 
Lnetual exhibition of governing capa- 


most imes. The 





Legitimists have lost the best 
ce I8t5, and they probably now disappest 


Eng 


chance they have had sil 
finally from the political arena, to pass into poetry like the 
lish Jaeobins. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


'PECULATING about next President a vear and a half 
' before his nomin m would seem to be a sort of work which 
were best lett to professional politicians, particularly in view of the 
notorious faet that the persons most talked about beforehand seldom 


But the whole country gets drawn into it, as 


obtain the nomination. 
fact that both the party in power and 


vell as the prerki te ins, hy the 

the opposition begin a least tWOe years before the nomination 
to regulate their policy and their utterances with strict refer- 
ence to their probable effvet on the Presidential contest. At this 


both Republicans and Democrats are considering the best 
node of getting rid of all superfluous baggage and reaching the 
pening of the campaign with as litthe encumbrance and responsi- 
bility as possible, and will accordingly resist firmly all attempts to 
burden them with any measure or view the effect of which on the 
popular mind is at all doubtful or cannot be ascertained in time. 
The most trustworthy reports from Washington represent the Re 
publicans as having virtually settled down into the belief that theit 
true course is to advocate hard money and “wave the bloody 
shirt” up to the meeting of the Convention. The great advantage 
of this course is that it would not entail any responsibility of any 
kind. The restoration of specie payments is an accomplished fact, 
of which the Republicans are fairly entitled to the credit, and 
vhich will probably grow steadily in popnlar estimation between 
now and the meeting of the Convention, and to which they will 
be able to “point with pride” in the platform with considerable 
effect. It is a fact, too, which will need no nursing at their hands. 
The Democrats will between now and 1880 have a majority in both 
Houses, and will have to shoulder the responsibility of protecting 
the gold against any damage from silver in case of a turn in the 
balance of trade, while the Republicans will only need to look on 
The public, too, and especially the 
commercial public, will grow more and more satisfied with the gold 
standard, and more and more averse to any further tinkering with 


ind give wholesome advice 


or disturbance in the currency, so that the task of the Democrats 
whenever the silver problem and greenback problem come up for 
final solution, as they assuredly will before very long, will be very 
puzzling and delicate. They will have an opportunity, which will 
doubtless be anything but welcome, of showing what they meant by 
the mysterious talk of the St. Louis platform about “ public econo- 
mies,” “ official retrenchments,” and * wise finance.” We incline to 
the belief that they will before 1e80 turn another financial somer- 

ult and come out as furious supporters of hard money of the 
Jackson school—a performance which will be much easier of exe- 
eution than their last one of ising up in support of paper, but it 
vill inevitably involve more or less scandal and discredit. No ad- 
vantage would accrue to them from it but the increased “ availa- 
hilitv ” of Mr. Bayard, in whom thev have a candidate whom the 
Republicans cannot mateh in any particular; but it seems hardly 
possible that any revolution in Democratie opinions or policy could 
ow go deep enough to give him the nomination. 

The election troubles at the South, which are to furnish the 
Republicans with the remainder of their programme. have almost 
as many electioneering advantages as the defence of sound currency. 
In three States, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, in 
vhich there are negro majorities and in wh : 
imost certainly result in the restoration of governments of the car- 
ure to be violence and intimidation before 


ich a free vote would 


pet-bag type, there is 
every election until by some agency or other the negro vote is 
divided. This of itself will furnish the Stalwart wing of the Re- 
publican party with an excellent ery, because it will impose on the 
party no responsibility of any kind. It will furnish abundant ma- 
terials for invective without calling for any attempt at legislation 
vr other action, which is just what judicious managers preparing for 
2 eanvass lke. There is, tov, x way of looking at it which such 
Stalwart papers as the Tribune manage very dexterously, and which 

with a elass of Republicans who are not Stalwart in the strict 


It consists in saving with an air of candor that 
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the “bayonet rule” was all wrong and was rightly brought to an 
end, and that the discontent and turbulence of the Southern whites 
under it were perhaps excusable, but that, now that it is over, fur- 
ther interference with the negro vote is wholly inexcusable and un- 
fair. The fact is, however, that “ bavonet rule” has not existed at 
the South since the revolted States were reconstructed. The car- 
pet-bag governments were regular governments of the majority, 
but it so happened that the majority did not possess the physical 
force of the community, and their rule was of a kind which 
the minority felt justified ‘n overthrowing by armed foree, and 
what the Federal troops did was to prevent this revolt from taking 
place. In the States we have mentioned a free and uninfluenced 
negro vote would probably still result in setting up other govern- 
ments of the earpet-bag type, which would, if once set up, be again 
entitled to call for Federal aid. It is to prevent this that the 
whites exert all their moral and social influence, and, when these 
are exhausted, resort to violence—a view which is strongly sup 
ported by the fact that in the States in which there is a clear white 
majority there are no election troubles at all. Consequently, 
although the withdrawal of the troops has caused the overthrow of 
the negro governments, it has not effected a radical change in the 
situation. Nothing wili do this but the disappearance of all danger 
of the ascendency of a colored party in State politics. Troubles 
capable of use for electioneering purposes at the North, though 
wholly unamenable to Federal treatment, may therefore be looked 
for for an indefinite period, and, if dexterously handled, will giv 
more or less advantage to the Republican party. 

The present Administration will, at the end of its term, have 
rendered the party three inestimable services in relieving it of re- 
sponsibility for the condition of the South, in restoring specie pay- 
ments and completing the refunding of the public debt, and in 
effacing the remembrance of the scandals of the Grant régime by 
four years of, on the whole, pure and orderly government. But the 
weakness of the President and his Cabinet in the matter of party 
allegiance has so exasperated the managers that probably no at- 
tempt to“ point with pride” to all this will be made, and the party 
will thus be deprived of what has hitherto been a very useful wea- 
pon. For still stronger reasons it will probably not raise again the 
banner of civil-service reform. The greatest misfortune, as we have 
often maintained in these columns, that could befall this reform was 
to have it taken up in theory with ardor by a President of unques- 
tioned sincerity and tenacity, and then either abandoned or disre- 
garded without explanation when the time came for practice. This 
misfortune has befallen it. A large number of Mr. Hayes’s appoint 
ments have been made on the worst principles of the worst times, 
and have given office to many bad characters; and yet it has 
all been done with an air of simplicity and fidelity which of course 
warrants the unregenerate politicians in concluding, and saying, that 
when he used the famous phrase of bis letter of acceptance he was 
talking about an abstraction, and had no definite idea in his mind 
any more than the “theorists” who were egging him on. The 
result of this has been, of course, to discredit the agitation on 
this subject, and to encourage the upholders of the old system in 
declaring that it is the one best suited to American habits and tradi- 
tions, and that, anyhow, there is no getting rid of it. 

Another result of it is undoubtedly to revive the talk of General 
Grant as a candidate, and to rouse the activity of his old friends 
and companions. The abuse of his appointing and removing power 
did more than anything else to disgust the country with his 
2dministration, and to procure the insertion of the civil-service 
plank in the Republican platform. Mr. Hayes’s failure on this 
point has, therefore, acted somewhat as an apology or justification 
for him, and in the eyes of his followers removed the most serious 
obstacle to his reappearance in the political arena. Their hopes, 
too, are still further stimulated by the dissolution of the small but 
active band of maleontents who were known as Independents before 
Mr. Hayes’s nomination. One of General Grant’s supporters, in 
fact, the other day enumerated with gusto, among the obstacles 
removed from his path, the entrance of Mr. Schurz into the present 
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state, and Madame de Loménie has been obliged to fill some parts \ ; — 

the notes left by her husband. Such as they are, they show us all the | .,, Wi Pes: Hed. ‘s , Bur on i - = a fete _ lt Agen : we ay 5 . 


members of the family of Mirabeau, but Mirabeau himself di not yet 


appear—at least he does not yet fill the stage, It is ‘Hamlet’ without The Bailli de Mirabeau was an Alcest A{iceste is the misanthr 
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be increased to accommodate a South American trade, working after the 
fashion described ? These are questions which I think demand answers 


before we | te to establish a steamship company. 


But i muy | rid that we now have a Soutn American trade via 
Kurop . th hy r vls thus sent are | sid for with Eur peat m rchan- 
dise 3 it the heidizing scheme ¢ uly contemplates a simp ch hypgre, il 


our favor, by which our manufactures will be sent to South American 


markets direct But is the trade with South America, via Europe, of 


any great importance ? If it appears to be so at present (1 have seen no 


statistics o! e subject) this can be accounted for by these two facts : 
first, that t timulus of paper money has bequeathed to us an over- 
production of manuf tured goods, which must be sold at ruinously low 
prices ; second, that owing to the withdrawal of f ign capital from the 
United States, and the accur tion « ld in the United States (though 
this is of m r importance), our exports have latterly largely eeded 
our import These fi would muke it 3 ible for Europeans creatly to 
increase t} exports of o m ifactured ls, but they imply a stat 

of things w! hy ! | ii transitory. 

Mr. David A. W some two years since, in the Vorth Amer‘ea 
Revieu vd W s in the p f the Nation, d d very tho- 
roughly i) ] for if South \m ri in ti le. HH ! ied its i nport 
ance as an outlet for our over-produciion, as a means of gi ing empl \- 
ment to thousands of workingmen; but he also argued, and, as it 
seemed to many of us, very conclusively, that no trade with South 
America was possible which wa I | a direct ¢ lange oF mer- 
chandise. If Mr. Well ve richt, Mr. Kvarts’s subsidy scheme is an 
absurdity, and « in do no good 5. 


Boston, Dec. 2 r 
Notes. 


7s ETON & CO.’S announcements for the New Year comprise * Se- 
. leeted Speeches and Reports on Finance and Taxation, from 1859 to 
. 


1878,’ hy Seeretary John Sherman ; ‘ Destruction and Reconstruction 
Personal Reminiscences of the Late War,’ by General Dick Tavlor ; 
* Health, and How to Promote It,’ by Prof. Richard McSherry, of the Uni- 


versity of Maryland ; ‘ Modern Fishers of Men among the Various Sexes 


Sects, and Sets of Chartville Church and Commur ity *. * The F: iryland of 
Science,’ by Arabella B. Buckley ; ‘Ocean Wonders,’ by Wm. E. Damon, 


and ‘Commercial Products of the Seas,’ by P. L. Simmons, both illus- 


’ 


| 
trated : ‘The English Reformation,’ by the Rev. Cunningham Geikie ; 
*‘Bibelots and Curios: a Manual for Collectors,’ by Frédéric Vor: 

Maudsley’s ‘ Pathology of the Mind’ ; Klisé Reelus’s ‘Earth and its In- 
habitants ’ (by subscription) ; a series of Health Primers, and numerous 


additions to their International Scientific, Experimental Science, School 


Science Primer, and Handy-Volume Series.- Charles Seribnuer’s Sons 
have ready in pamphlet and also in book form Mr. Geo. William Curtis's 
recent oration at the Aeademy of Music, before the New York Historical 
So iety, ‘On the Life, Character, and Writings of William Cullen Bry- 
ant.’ They have in press a fifth revised edition of President Wools y's 
‘International Law,’ print d from wholly new plates ; ‘ Gleanings of Past 
Years,’ being Mr. Gladston: 


chief contributions to periodical literatur 
from 1843 to i878, in five sinall volumes : Jules Simon's ‘Government of 
M. Thiers’ ; Max Miiller’s ‘ [libbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India’; ‘St. Paul at 
Athens,’ by the Rey. Charles Shake 


Goethe and Schiller. A fourth revised edition of ‘An Essay con- 





speare ; and Prof. Boyesen’s study of 
tributing to a Philosophy of Literature,’ by Brother Azarias, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Rock Hill College, Md., is soon to be 
published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. John 
Wiley & Sons have issued the third edition of Prof. J. D. Dana’s ‘ Manual 
of Mineralogy and Lithology,’ rewritten and brought up to the minera- 
logical standard of the present day. The few pages devoted to lithology 
bear the stamp of the author’s somewhat peculiar views upon this subject 
He quite ignores the classifications adopted by the German geologists, and 
omits entirely one of our most wide-spread voleanic rocks, as such, which, 
in a work of this kind, should at least receive some mention. ——A most 
aImirable little work of a somewhat novel kind, viz., ‘An Elementary 
Geology,’ which treats only of a limited are&, the Mississippi basin, has 
just been published in Cincinnati by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Instead 
of using the stereotyped illustrations found in the majority of geological 
text-hooks, the author has drawn upon the ample material furnished by 


the publications of the various State Surveys, thus impressing more 
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vividly upon the mind of the learner, by the familiarity of the naturaj 
phenomena cited, the general truths he desires to teach, and at the same 
time affording to the general reader a great deal of otherwise practically 
inaccessible geological infermation. The book is written in languag 
which, while clear and concise, is simple without being childish, and the 
woodcuts with which it is profusely illustrated are not only new but well 
designed and admirably exeeuted.——B. Westermann & Co. send us the 
Almanach de Gotha for 1879, in whieh the greatest changes have arisey 
from the Treaty of Berlin. Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania take their 
place tn it for the first time as independent states and as reigning fami- 
lies. ‘Two of the portraits have exceptional interest—Mercedes and thi 
Pope, the latter showing a face of much shrewdness and an intellectu 

forehead. ——The Roman papers announce the intended publication, in 


March next, of a newspaper by the Papal authorities in the Vatiean. Ii 

to be printed in five different languages, Ltalian, French, Spanish, English, 
and German, and possibly (considering the interest in the Hastern ques 
on) in Greek. It will publish the Papal briefs, allocutions, and other 
official documents of the Government. The form will probably be an eight- 


page folio, and an edition of at least 50,000 copies is expected to be printed. 


Th edi or-in-cl ik fistol Monsicnore Peeci, brother of the Pope, \ h Ist 
the managing editor is the stronely ultramontane Count Connestabile. of 
Perugia. -An Executive Committee of the Alumni Association of 
Harvard College is engaged in raising funds for »# likeness, in bust o 
medallion, of the late Gen. W. F. Bartlett, to be placed with a suitabl 


ablet in Memorial Hall. Any surplus will be devoted to the benefit o 


schildren. The Tre irer 1s Gen, Charles L. Peirvson, 44 Kilby Street, 
boston The Brooklyn Historical Society will listen on the 14th inst 
» w lecture by the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding on “‘Some Reeent Ad 
vances in Classical Archwology,” with views of excavations and explora 


». 


tions, Mr. Spaulding will deliver in that city and in New York this 


winter a second course of his excellent illustrated lectures « 
Life and Antiquitic S, 

—The following sentence in our article last week on page 4, column 
near the top, ‘‘ There is more doubt now than there has ever been that 
such men [#.e., such statesmen as American society needs] exist,” shoulda 
have read, ‘* There is no more doubt,” ete. The succeeding senten 
‘but there isa great and wide-spread disbelief, etc.,” 


implied the 
tithesis the types fail d to «¢ xpress, 


We have received from the chairman of the special committe: 
the Chamber of Commerce to which was committed the question of « 
urrence with the York-Aniwerp rules of General Average, a reply 
to the censure on his course in opposing concurrence which we printed 


last week in a letter from a correspondent. The reply will appear in 


next issue, being unavoidabiy deferred for want of space. 

—The necrology of 1878 embraces many ex-sovereigns, of whom only 
Pius IX. need be named. Cut off in the midst of their rule were Victo: 
Emanuel, the unfortunate Queen Mercedes, and the Princess Alice. It 
was a bad year for bosses : Tweed and Morrissey in this country, and J. 
J. Fazy in Switzerland, going the way of al! flesh. Italy lost the patriots 
Pallavicino and Lamarmora ; Greece, her revolutionary statesman, De- 
metrius Bulgaris; Hungary, Michael Horvath, Kossuth’s Minister of 


the imperialist Pierre Magne and Montauban, and 


Education ; France, 
the Republican Garnier-Pages : England, the veteran Karl Russell, Our 
own loss has not been great : both Benjamin F. Wade and Gideon Welles 
could well be spared. No military or naval name of the first rank has 
been extinguished. Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers died at eighty-three. 
fuller of years, perhaps, than of martial honors. The heroic defender of 
Belfort, Col. Denfert-Rochereau, did more for his country than for his 
Protestantism by saving that fortress to France. A not low type of the 
ldier of fortune passed away in the person of Col. FB. W. Riistow. Our 
civil war has been recalled by the deaths of Gens. August Willich and 
Geo. F. Shepley and Rear-Admiral Hiram Paulding, on the Union side ; 
of Gideon J. Pillow and Commodore Geo, N. Hollins, on the Confederate 
-The roll of scientists is somewhat more brilliant, mustering a 
Claude Bernard in physiology ; an Antoine-César Becquerel and a Robert 
von Meyer in physics, the one strong in electricity and magnetism, the 
other an independent discoverer with Joule of the dynamic theory of 
heat ; a Karl Rokitansky in pathological anatomy ; an Ernst Heinrich 
Weber in optics and acoustics ; and the Nestor of botanists, Elias Mag- 
nus Fries, of Upsal. Somewhat below these, but still of high rank, ar 
Victor Regnault, physicist and chemist; Father Angelo Secchi, the 
Papal astronomer, whose attention to solar physics grew out of the 
share he took while in this country in Prof. Henry’s experiments 
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A. L. Miéreh, the Danish conchologist : P. Bleeker, 


Jan. 9, 1879 | 


this direction > 


the Dutch iehthyologist; and Thomas Vernon Wollaston, the inde- 
fatigable English entomologist. Mention should also be made of 


4. Lamy, who discovered simultaneously with Crookes the metal 
thallium ; and of Gustav Wallis, whose botanical explorations in South 
Americaand elsewhere enlarged the horticulture of Murope by a thousand 
new varieties. Worthy to rank with the first of the foregoing was our 

yn doseph Henry, and we have lost also Wm. M. Gabb, geologist and 
paleontologist, Charles Fred. Hartt, geologist, and Dr. Charles Picker- 
ing, the naturalist of the Wilkes Expedition. Here also may appropri- 
ately be remembered Thomas Belt, the delightful ‘* Naturalist in Nicara- 
ma’: Sir Buck, the Arctic explorer; and the travellers 
ie ° Baron Ernst von Bbibre, and J. J. Monteiro, 


with that ardent promoter of geographical science, August Heinrich 


Charles 


Kohl, together 


Petermann, 


—In pure literature we may say that there have been no irreparable 
England enumerates George Henry Lewes, the historians Sir 


losses. 

Edward Creasy and Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell, the novelist Whyte-Mel- 

ville, Mrs. Fanny friend to 
“eae 


china-maniacs), Mrs. Favel Lee Mortimer, author of * Reading without 


sury Palisser (Marryat’s daughter and a 
lears’ and of ether juvenile works which have had an enormous vogue. 
and Henry 8S Another 


, 


Basil Montagu Pickering, is famuiar to the lovers of good books, and 


King, both author and publisher. publisher, 
M. A. Poulet-Malassis deserves mention as among the first to revive finc 
and decorative printing in France, Itussia misses her great poet, Nekra- 

and antiquary, George Tolstoi ; Spain, the historian and archwolo- 
gist, Don J6sé 
Italy, the popular poet, Aleardo Aleardi ; Poland, an admirable trans- 
lator of 
relic of the ** Young German 


Amador de los Rios, and Escosura, the poct-dramatist 


Homer, Siemienski ; Germany, Karl Guizkow, the novelist. a 


of fifty years ago. in this country, 


sryyant and Bayard Taylor and Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, among tli 
poets, and Evert A. Duyckinck, the literary cyclopedisi, complete th 
tale. 


—Among the men of learning we mention J. J. Hoffmann, of Leyden, 


Niels Ludwig Westergaard, the 


Danish Orientalist ; William F. Mayers, the promising Chisese scholar 
Joseph Bonomi, thi 


the first Japanese scholar of the time ; 


Sosanquet, an 


Egyptologist ; James Whatman | au- 
thority in Biblical chronology and Assyrian history, and a patron of 1 

search in these fields ; Theodor Keim, the master of early Christian his- 
and Dr. Johann Alz g, the Roman Catholic 
historian. In the Cruikshank’s leads all other names. 
C. F. Daubigny and Emile Lambinet, the 
Domenico Induno, an Italian master of the brush ; Giuseppe Men- 
goni, the Italian architect; the Austrian ’ern- 
korn ; and Sir Gilbert Scott, architect, are the only other notable losses 
of the year. 
and an honorable association by his carbon prints after the old masters. 


tory ; ecclesiastical 
domain of art 
“yench landscape-painters: 


leading sculptor, 


Adolph Braun, of Dornaclr, has secured a long remembrance 
The late Richard Upjohn, architect of Trinity Church, has the distince- 
tion of having broken the way for ‘‘ pure”’ architecture in the United 
States. Only two conspicuous inventors—Thomas Winans, of 
and Sir 
nalling code—are among the dead of last year. 


) OR 4 


saltimore, 
Villiam Mitchell, to whom we owe the international marine sig- 
Akin to them as pioneers 
were Edward K. Collins, founder of an ill-fated line of American steam- 
Henry Welis, the leading spirit of ** Wells-Fargo ” ; and William 
Orton, head of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


ships ; 
The philan- 


? 


thropists inciude Mme. Marie Pape-Carpentier, tnspecirice gincrale 


des 
salles d’asile; George Thompson, who helped powerfully to free the 
Anglo-Saxon race from the iniquity of slaveholding ; his colaborer and 
countryman, the chartist, Henry Vincent ; and among us, Charles C, 
Burleigh, William Goodell, Miss Catherine 
ally) Theodore Roosevelt. 


3eecher, and (unprofession- 


Journalism suffered by the death of Samuel 
Sowles and John A. MacGahan ; and the stage by that of the admirable 


Charles James Mathews. 


but be- 
longs in the foregoing list. Mr. Cushing was born in Salisbury, Mass., 
and had nearly completed his seventy-ninth year. 
almost unexampled variety and activity, and such were his native talents 
that neither his want of principle and frequent change of party and 
opinion, nor his advancing age, could keep him permanently **on the 
shelf.” He entered Congress as a Clay-Whig Representative in 1835, 


inst., all 


—The name of Caleb Cushing, who died on the 2d 


His career was of 


worked vigorously to secure the election of Harrison, and before he lef 
the House in 1843 had ‘* Tylerized ” and definitively cast in his lot with 
the Democratic Party. Tyler gave him a commissionership to China in 
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the last-named year, and he there negotiated an important treaty. When 
the annexation of Texas had borne its legitimate fruit, and Massachu 
setts would not raise troops for the slaveholders’ war with Mexico, he re- 
cruited a regiment at his own expense, became colonel of it, and after 
As a com 


joining Taylor was made brigadier-general by President Polk. 


mander he was heartily detested by his own soldiers, and some of the tra 
ditions of his discipline in maintaining the hygiene of the camp show that 
While still in the 
unsuccessful run for Governor of Massachusetts which 


his treatment of men could be brutal in the extreme 
field he 


Hosea Biglow has immortalized in his *‘ John P. Robinson he. 


made that 
" ** Gineral 
C.,” however, had the good fortune to be a great man ina little village, and 


when the State at large would not give him anything to do he was always 


sure of being made mayor of Newburyport, or its representative in the 


General Court. His then fellow-Democrat, Governor Boutwell, appomt- 


ed him to the Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1852, but he shortly re 
signed this position in order to take the U. S. Attorney-Generalship 
under President Pierce (1858-57). In 1860 he presided over the divided 
Charleston Convention, and later over the rump which nominated Breck 


enridge at Baltimore ; but after Sumter he offered his services in any 
of the Union, 
of things. In 1866 


fo Tevis 


eapacity to Governor Andrew, to assist in the maintenance 


and fairly put himself in harmony with the new ord 
lent Johnson appointed him with two others 


In 1872 Pre 


and codify 


sident Grant sent 


aututes, hth to Geneva as one 
of the American coun in the Alabama settlement, in IS74 nominated 
him Chief-Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, and failing in that, in 
spite of Mr. Sumner’s support, sent him to Spain, where as Minister he 
brought the Verginius affair to a satisfact ry conclusion. In the late 
Massachusetts campaign the Butlerites altempted to put him on thei 
ticket, so that up to the Inst moment he was kept in mi is a pub 
character of unlimited capacity for service, Administrations of every 
hade had found him useful, he was considered by his opponents an orn 





ment of the General Court, and he was a hard and faithful w er wl 
ever employed ; yet nobody ever trusted him except in a professional! 
pacity, and neither his political nor his forensic addresses have given hit 

renown like that of Webster or of Choati One familiar quotation we 
owe to his temporary despair of the Republic, when he foresaw anarchy 
and then the **man on horseback.” Perhaps no better epitaph could | 
devised for him than the panegyric written thirty years ago by his suc 
cessor at Madrid in the words “a drefile sma 

—It is difficuit to Suy Whether Charles Reade’s * Doubl Marri ot 

now being given at the Lyceum TI e, is rT rama tragedy : it 
is ceriainiy what is now called an **emotional” play. The scene is laid 
at the time of the French Revoluti ind the play of th the sak 
under the hammer, of the castle of Beaurepaire, belonging to one of th 
oldest families of France. The household consists of the B ness (Mr 
EK. L. Davenport) and her two daughters, Josephine and / Miss Alice 
Lingard and Miss Kate Claxton). Ra l,a French officer, buys the 
chateau, and, finding that the sale is the cause of great distress and misery 
to the family, immediately proposes to settle the difficulty by marrying 
Josephine. Josephine is already betrothed to é le Dujardin, another 
officer, a friend and comrade of Rayna/, but supposed to be dead. For 


her mother’s sake Josephine x (who represents 





ce medy and coquetry, as opp sed to Jos ? who is to be the tragic 
character of the play) is interested in Edouerd Rivitre, whom she, how- 
ever, torments most unmercifully. No sooner has the marriage taken 
place (Raynal, having no time to waste, insists on a civil ceremony), and 
the husband departed for Egypt, than in walks Hmi/e, who has been 
through every sort of danger and privation, and comes home to find Jo- 


sephine married to another man Howeve r, being tox idl ft be me ved, he 


remains at the castle, and in a long time news comes of the death of 
Raynal. A secret marriage (in accordance with the forms sanctified by 
the Church) follows, and Emi/e and Josephine are happy. The Baroness 


and, so far as she is coneerned, the rest 


is not allowed to know ihe fact, 
ither abruptly cleared up in the 


of the play is pure mystery until it is ra 


fifth act. not dead at all, and this terri- 
the first 
person, who iinds, to his surprise, an unexpected addition to the family 
Rose, to save her sister, decls 
is the mother and #’m/7 child. The 
the trenches before Phillipsburg, where, after further complications be- 


nal is 


News now comes that 2a 


ble blow is shortly followed by the appearance of husband in 


she 





in the shape of an infant in arms. 


the father of the next scene is in 


tween Raynal and Emile, both of w 


om meet at the seat of war, Raynal, 


determined to sacrifice his life, draws the lot to lead a forlorn hope against 
in undermined bastion : m/e, however, anticipates him, leads it him- 
self. the bastion is ta he mine sprung, and the attacking party is 
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mp ife ab ing Japar ho z Mr. Morse i 
vhi t lif 1] i \n in \ ! t n I f of an esp lly g 
tri l l r } won i- Isp n l ot an nel rau of eanniba } I 
itin vit! ! i N York di | pe U LiL01 | ng cont } 
ho - } Mr. | is, O hand, written , , : ’s later researcl 
L ven \ in play, in which eter i) Am in men 
1d { ts n L natural } nto Ameri- OUR BEST SOCIETY 
, } | f y } } { 1 wis 
, ( n i I yu An _ a |s ponse to numero. nd eons nt appil itions from all I ui 
; ners ’ I wl n before long an opportunity ; ; J : ; ; 
; . sie country for information regarding social forms and i n New 
of si rj York” an anonymous writer has prepared and published a series of 
: i n k has a ) nt bearing | essays, under the title of ‘Social Etiquette of New York.’ ‘8; 1] 
°° . , , » > " 
H n both pul i healil Or wading, bad venti ym and | pains have been taken to make them represent faithfully and accurately 
ania re liable to spread throughout the | existing customs in New York society, in distinction from the many 
R tv. and ! withou ; proper separation of | manuals on the subject that have simply reproduced the cod P 
yy d has & d fect which, more than almost any othe and London.” The manual is designed to furnish ‘‘a report or a d 
4 eau l f . The Association for Improving the ion of our customs as taught and practised by the superior fa 
Condition of the Poor i the matter up in an enterprising spirit, |. New York.” We have examined this new code with care, and can . 
und hav rd prom the execution of existing | dially recommend it for study and adoption among superior families 1) 
My laws ] 1. to provide for t orre nof pre- . World over. Etiquette, as those who have studied it most carefully we! 
‘, t evi | lin i nagement of their houses, | know, is an absorbing and inexhaustible subject of enquiry and anal) 
‘ ! ten tenants’ we ! To them the law and perhaps no better time for the publication of a work on Ameri 
q R ild be vieorously applied : but landlords are not always the only de- | etiquette could have been selected than the present, when an attempt is 
; nquents, The p lence of ! ry is often due entirely t being made to introduce into Canada a distinctly foreign code. For t! 
f the te it l 1d ize is not promoter nefit of families which are trying to become superior we ull give 
. I ing of { piy he ret mm eeded are 1d ext ! Manu 
si ! ‘ ym ple I ut I tl separate ni Livi Ch first, chapte on * The Valu Bl ju tt ’ is, p r'} ps, har 
| roof Ch ; { n only be attained bv , per- ritical enough t uit a severe taste. The cod ith erve 
. I of building vy] full power j which different civilized nations ‘* have provided for themselves, ) 
, : rd 1] i byl Mode! me! ! y their peculiar sentiments and requirement 2s a music t 
; : \ York int of the excessive supply of lement felt ren not heard. and communities walk by it in | itiful han 
accom! ion. In Lond where the need has been felt to a far | and « ind, carrying out this musical similitude, she adds that ** 
rreat thi ty. many model dwellings hav ( built, | slight and agreeable variations which are often made in the form 
j some of d the intere: of both landlord and tenan usages of well-bred people in their intercourse with the world may 
; They hi: led with great su b kl ind in Bos- | compared to the different parts of that same melody” (/.e., « t 
ton, but New Yor not vet ready for them. Rk ire now so low sings itself in one’s thoughts without a sound being heard”). For th 
and there is so much uno¢ nied a ommodation, that model tenements | Who do not believe in the value of etiquette, the author throws out th 
r would not fi ! ! ndition of pa ra good ret on the uggestion that ‘‘ possibly those vagrants who scorn etiquette, and ref 
investment. When Idi are cted, they ll be found most o take the white high-road of a refined civilization, do not possess tho 
alist ry and profit ir I tand managed by \ el Social Etiquette of New ¥ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 187% 
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aptitudes for imitation which are reouisite fer the easy a juire- In chapter x. th 3 me directions with regard to ** D \ 
nt of customs and formalities which are by birth alien to them“: but ing ai Dining-out vhich will prove of value to the young x 
’ ls, guardedly, that “if such undisciplined persons would only submit pericnced. ‘If wine be provided and the guest d iD} \ 
custom, and use their bes powe of ad ptation, they would soon dis a private table is not a suitable pla for expt ine individ 
ver that formality is as easy as a tun ‘ , ot te is, however, ns lie} irther d ted t it ‘ 
ely prefatory. nt sparingly, and ma nt At a | 
| in chapter il., on “Introductions,” that we feel t Wi \ freedom of the « s | a il \ ; 
iliv 1 ched the ser is part of the w Kk, and the o7 5 hat canl ) a l irexp 7 
nd with it is perhiay nae toa oht obseurity e and the mis { V\ 1iss ¢ dl { ’ t chapt \ 
The statement that ‘ladies « il equality are introd 1 to eacl seen in an old | h 1 etic . : 
ici,” qualified or fortified by what follows, ‘*so also ¢ gentlemen, the superior far N Yo t l 1) 
' nably ¢ tly describes the better practice as prevailing in | thre yo hon id the | ( i 
; vew York. But when the author says “it is probable that fr the plat 
elgn custom fa neing gu fr i the thresholds of / nv a It will b ‘ i t Boo ts t ! \ " 
ud-voiced servant is acquired our habit of mentioning t me of New ¥ cv celica rit l soci ( \ , 
s important or the younger person fi » we confess that \ ao not { purpos it V sha zits } t \ 
{ ite follow } Is it the loud-voiced servant who on the thres old of yea to ¢ I { ld bel ( i i 
hese foreign ul nnounce t! names of person younger ol ess } upon Nn \\ 1 Ul reg ir } l 1 fr = 
portant than himself? It has often struck us thet the visitor was at a | of a city like New York of a » lil is might \ 
great disadvantage when compared with the loud-voiced servant, and institutions. Pocqueville has an instructive chaptet liafl 
ust feel himself very much less important after the ceremony than | Democracy on Manners, and our author appear i ; 





beforeit. But what is the connection between this foreign fashion and our | fluencing sentiment of common sympathy was bor: ed by 
New York custom ? Again, the author tells us that ‘**the forms of in- | republicanism.” The influence of Manners on Der vW 
troductions and presentations must necessarily differ in a country wher interesting subject of investigation, and might | prs 
1 ¢ jualits of citizenship is established bry constitutional Jaw.” and we results, {re good n ers ft ly demo ic. : . y 
t feel that she is right, but should be ¢lad of a little more explicit informa-  ¢Xtinet state of society, which have come dow) 
‘ tion as to how y differ, and what they differ from. vival, id which ;: destined final ytod evel rare they 
Chapt ili., on “ Salutations,” shows that t! u wople of New eally based Pay i | levy nd d } ) 
York have carried the practice of etiqu tou hich level. The author p the foundations of our liberties ? T x loney 
ris with the a umptie nthat “if bowing t lady pre sed deference. nur of the Republic might bring f vara ! 1 nts in fa 
then might any gentleman incline his head te very woman he met.” | Of an inherent antag between goo 1 Republi 
This seems based on the belief thaf every woman you meet on the street Che machinery of society, they i S21) lea of 
a lady, a fact which police statisties show to be untrue. But this is of | acknowledged inequality, which it is our missio people to a 
nparatively little importa: because it is well settled that bowing to nd ext ish throughout the world { ; ‘ 
lady does not express deference, but recognition. The first point to b though ¢ dmission to that part of t] tblic y ; 
termined is whe ought LO VOW st: and it seems that in New York it is with rrving « : ) ety,’ strict ! \ } ! | ven 
f lady’s right to recoznize an acquaintunee first. Tl only exception on Where It does in uily » Ul } ! ne « 
» this rule is the b young man who | n L te . fon quality and certal x \ Q l 4 
va “matron with ny cares,” V - not cl hey mor ave tried to s ! siol | | ‘ 
with the features of her multitude of young acquaintances.” If a young nherited aptitude of al 1 of re 
man who has been invited to such a matron’s house meets her in th r spelling, or dressing, was a s is sti k With ma f 
street he may bow first. We should be inclined to admit another excep- | our leading statesmen : bit of ving ** t] 1 d y 
tiou—when a gentleman meets a lady whom he knows to be near-sighted | ** be” where grammarians insist on *t am ™ « : "ty pearing u 


without her glasses. In the case of meeting a totally blind lady it is dif- | dress-coat in the early morning, or a fro ta ball, ] ound 
feult to know how to act. \ faint smile and a formal bow” is all that | in politics not only not to 1 | even perhaps e their a 


any gentleman must expect from a lady—that is, in public places. ‘* Un- | vanecement ; but socially such solecisms form, e1 public, is 


der all circumstances, upon the promenade, the street, or in oth pub- obstacle, which it requires a great amount reserve { in the shay 

lic places, her smiles are faint and her bows are reserved, but they are not | Money to ov me But then, money d t. as is metimes said, 
discourte¢ us,” and it is pointed y and most properly added that **no ren- make society demo iil As letVv Tou Simpy nh distinetior f 
tleman possesses thi right to criticise this dignified demeancr, no matter | Wealth would probably be the most undem: t} the world. because 
how cordially she may have received him at a recent ball, or when he las money is the most coarse and vulgar test w - apy 1. The fact 
paid his respects to her at her h ne.” Ina private house we suppose shi is that no hard-and-fast line ean be drawn v 1 W the limits 


may smile le faintly, or even laugh outric¢ht. of *‘society.” Money, success, a listir Lit f a ms OF 














On entering a parlor to pay a visit ‘‘a gentleman,” the author in professions luding, in the United States, dry-g . birth and beauty, 
forms us, ‘‘should always carry his hat, leaving his overshoes, ove am will all at different tim and pl sb egarded as q eat t 
und umbrella in the hall, if it be winter time.” But it must not be in- | this is not d racy. If s ty \ t y de tic, all 
ferred from this that in summer it is necessary for him to wear his over- | admitted without regard to anything, as they sayin Washington, { 
shoes, overcoat, and umbrella in making a visit To return to the | simple fact of American citizenship (gain. ’ ld not kept 
street again, st have often | it- for a day 1 t titution of othe 
self to student isposed of 5" } q 1 ‘ a 
done by a gent reet Who Is o! ded w \ their t { on ? I 1 1 es of then 
him, but whom ‘‘ he may respect and feel kindly toward”? Under thes nplovers | 1 be nothing abst \ oeratic than 
circumstances, *‘ It is permitted to him to express his continued reverem the spectacle of a citizen, clothed with { and political right 
by uncovering his head in her presence; but he has no right to look at | enjoying the privilege of habeas Sand t ht of petition and ¢ 
her as she passes him. He must drop his eyes.” carrying arms, blacking the boots of anoth tizen, Without any reci} 

The chapter on ‘‘ Parties, Balls, and Germans” raises some hard ques- il right of having his boots wked in tur te latter. A 
tions, among oth one which, as the author says, ‘‘ has long been ij things show that the laws w h g rm i the world known 
dispute,” viz., ** Which side of the stairway, the rail or the wall, should **society,” and those which o] te upon us under the Constitution and 
be accorded toa lady ?” This question has, it seems, been discussed by uws of the United States, are not only different but opposed, and it 
gentlemen ‘‘as if it were for them i h it is not by any ! » a half-conscious perception of this fact that some of our great 
means.” Such ladies, pointedly adds, ‘‘as have been given their | political lers have shown at times a dislike and suspicion of the es- 

choice” have inv: id: ‘Permit me to take your left arm with | tablished social laws and observances. Thus, it is related in Randolph’s 
my right hand, and it does not er whether it is wall ail that Tat ‘Life of Jefferson ’ one of his first acts on becoming President was 





nearest in going up or down stairs.’ to abolish the formal ‘levees ” established by Washington, and mtroduce 





Ma BY st a ot 


‘lhe 


in Institution which may be regarded 

as a standing Na i pl st interest of Democrac against the 

evil tendenc! ‘ ly, anda so » the did away with | 

with which WV hington had surrounded the opening 
proce 

Anothe 

Butler campaign in in which, as 

tility that raged between the people at large and 

and disdainful ** society ” whicl r' ;s and directs the 


press of the large cities was most furious inore marked prool of 


Wa than in a wid ly-read Spent c} he Gene- 
hb he announ his determination to break up the practice 
vach-driving in New York, in itself a harmless if unprofita- 

lass of young men who, as a rule, it must 

v0 confessed, neal their full duties as American citizens, and who at 
same time are, to a cert xtoent, representatives o1 ** society.” In- 
deed, it might be sa ni egative way that our best society is, to a 


larg: tent ide up of citizens who do not perform their political duties, 
und deri who do fact strongly tending to corroborate the pe 
simistic \ f the relation | een Manners and Demo racy Eterna! 
vigilance is t] rice liberty ; and if it is the spread of Good Manne 
which ij I alion o1 hi rim und the conven- 


aS sole 


nan, 


ENT POETRY. * 


. ‘i I Masque of the Poet represents fairly the strength and variety 


of contemporary verse, especially of that chorus 


singers who 


I 
sing because the 


and it is May. ‘The friends of these lesser 


poets will see it well illust ted in this volume that 


favorites is determined by common intellectual and mor: 


the activity of their 
11 intluences of 
tfie time upon more than ordinarily sensitive organizations, and that 
there is but littl iginal and distinctive charact 


er In their works ; in- 

deed, beside the itertainment of these verses, they have considerable 

value as an index he common qualities of ican poetry and a 

reflection of American life in what is presuma nost se nsitively 
} 


organize l and cultivate 1 phas The re is iothing " ly lull here 


‘Ballad of the Wicked Nephew,” and there is nothing 


except th really 


The narrative poems seem to us the best. ‘* From 
pit ome uncouth phrases of rough realism, ‘* Th 


stories told with clear- 
Tape” and * Question and No 
lone; **Amy Margaret,” ‘* Provencal 

iceful ; ** The Medallion Heads” ar 


and the limited charity and italicized words in ‘* La Forna- 


ners, are 


the second of them, point to a woman’s hand. Others are worth 

tion for excellent work in parts, but Guy Vernon’s story, as has been 
remarked elsewhere, is hardly so light that it needed to be told in such a 
tripping metre- a less degree if Browning had written ‘* Pippa 
Passes” in the m ‘* Beppo.” The book has won a deserved 
success, and alr ed a “1 edition. 

‘ Drift-Weed ’ is a fitting title for volume in which Celia Thaxter 
has collected her late ver } 


her early years by the shore and her home at Appledore, has most deeply 


* custom. the sea, which, through 


affected her imagination and guides the suggestions of her thought, is the 
ulfject of her best poems, and her work is much inferior when she writes 

rthings. Yet it seems to us that even here she deals with the 

cruder colors in sea-scenery and the violent contrasts of the thought and 
sentiment it suggests ; we should prefer more of the imaginative work 
shown in the description of the leviathan in the storm, and less of the 
erely red sunset. Perhaps it is through his cousinship to Mrs. Thaxter 

that Mr. Laighton has come with cousinly admiration to be her dis- 
ciple. His httle volume is less vivid and less expert in structure 
than hers, but is of the same aim and character ; it has more of womanly 
than manly feeling. Mr. Gilder also is a writer of imitative verse ; his 
previous volume, ‘The New Life,’ bore in its title the confession of this, 
and his new work is as distinetively the product of the pagan school, as 
it is called, but under the influence of Rossetti rather than Swinburne, 

A Masque of Poet Includi: ‘uy Vernon: A Novelette in Ver 


Ke t 
ft-Weed. By Celia Thaxter.’ Boston : Houghton, Osgoox 
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who contributes only mannerisms of style and versification. It is refineg 
and exquisite in many respects, but both its refinement and finish sr 


is 


echoes, which is only another way of saying that it says what has been 


already said, and says it more weakly. One little poem illustrates the 
single tenet of this school, and suggests its fatal defects in attempting to 


ground conduct on one principle : 


On the wild rosetree 
Many buds there be, 
Yet each sunny hour 
Hath but one perfect Howe 


Thou who wouldst be wis« 
Open wide thine eyes 
In each sunny hour 


Pluck tl 


he one perfect flower.’ 


Even from this stand-point how much better co-ordinated with the facts 
of life is Blake’s single stanza of like import 

ite who bends to himself a joy 

Docs the winged life destroy ; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 

zives in etcrnity’s sunrise.” 

Mr. Gilder, too, shows defective taste occasionally ; not to multiply 

instances, to speak of Christ as ‘* enticed, by those he came to save, to the 
damned tree,” is wholly incongruous with the dignity and value of the 


Saviour’s sacritice, nor should Mr, Gilder plead the necessity of rhyme, 
familiar as he must be with Dante’s great words in regard to that. Th 
poet, it is only just to say, seems to us to possess a finer native gift than he 
has yet revealed, and it is a pity that he should allow himself to do such 

T 


imitative and ineffective work. It was with regret, too, that we read Mr. 


Leighton’s ** Change”; he had shown considerable promise in his two pre 
vious dramas, but this is a didactic scientific poem of one hundred and 
forty-three pages, and is a burden to the reader, 

In * Echoes of Song’ we have a transcript of one aspect of Westen 
social life. There are hymns, Sunday-school songs, poems for children 
for patriotism, for temperance, and for kindred, ‘*The Court of the 
Muses” for a school-girls’ entertainment, and miscellaneous poems. Al! 
phases of common domestic life are represented, and the national or local 
enthusiasms have been duly chronicled. We were interested in a lawyers’ 
dinner where, among other things, 

* There were salads, and jellies, and rnsses, 
And often on toast there occurred 


A savory, mute protestation, 
Against the hushed song of a bird. 
re two tables, a ‘* Wine” and a ‘‘Red Ribbon”; we are not 
told which was most favored, but we are instructed at the conclusion of th 
poem in the plain prose opinion of Judges Garvey, Alderson, and Colerid 
on the liquor-traffi 


§ 
Perhaps the children’s poems are, on the whole, 
most entertaining ; from these, however, we have room to extract only 
one bright saying of a child who was framing hypotheses to explain th 
thunder by referring it to God : 


‘She said, ‘I suppose, then. dear Ma-ma, 
e's striking the Moon with his hand.” 


We have heard of a ‘spanking breeze,” but we did not know that the 
simile had made any further invasion of natural phenomena. 

The story of Francesca of Rimini had better have been left, where 
Dante left it, to the imagination, sympathy, and forgiveness of the unas- 
sisted heart; but it has been told in the small volume to which it 
furnishes the title with sensitive feeling, and the poem is exeeuted care- 
fully and with creditable success. There is much mannerisin in it, and 
the suffix ‘*-wise” appears in the most wonderful profusion, while the 
influence of Swinburne on the author is overpowering, of which the 
following may stand as a sufficient witness : 


*O Love! the sea is deep whence thou wast born, 
And in thine eyes betimes such sweet light hides 
As of dim depths where night and noon are morn ; 
Beneath the bosom of its fitful tides 
Men say indissoluble peace abides, 
And yet so swift thy shifting lights, ah me! 
Who knows, who knows, if so or no it be +" 


A similar story is *‘ Genevieve of Brabant,’ but less known, and here one 
of the most delightful versions of it is told with taste and feeling. It is 
an excellent story for children, although possibly the author did not in- 
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tend it for them, both from its subject and simple treatment. Similarin | 
its appearance, #s a holiday work, is * Iris : The Romance of an Opal Ring,’ 

a novelette in verse, which describes how a poor hoy fell in love with a 
wealthy Southern girl, went to the city, put bis love into a book, won 
mouey and fame, and happily married her in consequence. Told in prose 

it would not have been a strong or touching story, and it loses in verse 
and by the accompanying illustrations. 


TWO SHORT HISTORIES OF MUSIC.* 
\* HUNT'S ‘ History of Musie* is constructed on a somewhat novel 
plan. The first sixty pages are devoted to a description of leading 
musical events and epochs, with biographical sketches of importani—and 
not a few unimportant—musicians. Then comes a series of chronomet- 


rical tables of rather doubtful value, covering about twenty pages ; while | 
in the remaining eighty pages an attempt is made to trace the develop- 
ment of the modern scales, counterpoint and harmony, of vocal and 
instrumental music, the opera, oratorio, symphony, etc., and to describe 
in succession the various musical instruments, both orchestral and other- 
wise. Such an arrangement of topics, it is evident, is better suited to a 
work of reference than a history, and if, nevertheless, we are willing to 
recommend the work to those who wish to get a vague bird’s-eve view of 
the subject, it is only because no work exists in our language that could 
even remotely be compared with the manuals of Dommer and Brendel, 
which, although by no means free from faults and imperfections, both 
deserve to appear in an English version. 

When an attempt is made to compress into 150 pages such a very com- 
plex and comprehensive subject asthe history of music, the first aim of the 
writer should be to avoid all waste of space. This Mr. Hunt bas by no 
means done. The twelve pages devoted to examination questions could 
have been saved for some of the very important facts and criticisms 
which Mr. Hunt has left unnoticed. The same is true of the space occu- 
pied by the chronometrica! tables, which few will tuke the trouble to 
understand. Moreover, the whole of page nineteen and portions of other 
pages have no business whatever in a book which endeavors to give the 
w .ole personel history of music in sixty pages. It is simply absurd in 
such a work to give biographical data relating to every insignificant doc- 
to: of music who has composed an anthem or two for the Church of Eng- 
land. The natural result of such a method is that no space is left for 
composers of ten times greater importance. A young student must 
surely get very erroncous i leas of the relative Importance of composers 
when he finds almost a page given to Rossini, while Bellini, a man of 
more genius, is disposed of in two lines, and Donizetti in three. <A 
‘one of the more prominent among the composers of our own day” Sir 
John Goss, “without whose name no -history of modern music can be 
complete,” also gets half a page. while Rubinstein, Gounod, Brahms, and 
Raff together get no more space! Of Rubinstein we are simply told that 
he isa pianist of the first rank, and has composed concertos and other 
orchestral pieces. We had an idea that Rubinstein’s operas, his beautiful 
ongs, and his chamber musie-also deserved mention. Perhaps, on see- 
ond thought, Mr. Hunt would also be willing to admit that Rubinstein, 
Liszt, nnd Saint-Satns deserve to be enumerated among recent oratorio- 
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composers just as much as Sullivan, Ouseley, Benedict, and Costa. Tt is 
only fair to add that the third part of the book is much more satisfactory 
than the first. 

Dr. W. Langhaus, of Berlin, has published a series of twelve lectures 
on musical history which would make an admirable !ittle text-book for 
those conservatories where it is not found practicable to give much time to 
historical studies. Dr. Langhaus mereilessly exclud 11] names which 
did not have an appreciable influence on the developmen f the art, and 
he thus saves space for criticism and for instructive comparisons of music 
at different epochs with the other arts, and with conten poraneous thought 
and manners. The lectures treat in suecession of (1) th ! of ancient 


peoples: (2) the musi¢ of early Christian times ; (9) the beginnings of 


polyphonic musie ; (4) the musical supremacy of the Netherlands ; (5 


Luther’s Reformation and the Renaissence ; (6-8) Ttalian, French, and 
German opera; (9) the oratorio; (10) instrumental work ; (11) the roman 
ticists of the nineteenth century: and (12) Richard Wagner. This isa 
reasonable division of ubjects, and enables students to remember fact 
in their proper connection. We could have wished, however, that the 
author had given a little more prominence to the three leeding divisions 
of musical development, so admirably formulated by Uelmholtz—the 
first period being that in which melody alone prevails : the second, thi 
polyphonic or contrapuntal period, that in which sey | distinet melo 
dies are united, the object, however, being here the avoidanco’of diseords 
rather than the attainment of stirring harmonies; and the/ third period 
that of modern music, in which harmony is the characteristic and pre- 
dominant element, being here aimed at for its own sake, in order t 
arouse the deeper emotions 

The second of these periods is the one with which in our davs we tind 


it most difficult to sympathize. The crude endeavors formerly made to 


dove-tail together two or more distinet melodies are, however, verv in 





structive, for they show us te how great an extent music is an experi 

mental art, and how by slow degrees the complicated harmonies and 
rhythms of a modern symphony or musie-drama were devel 1 from th 

simple melodies and dance-rhythms of primitive music. tut it is a very 
curious psychological fact that this progress from the simple to the com- 
plex should have been so energetically resisted | nes by people 
whose descendants derived much pleasure from it. Our Thirty Years’ 
War on musical territory, which may now be regarded as practically at 
an end, has frequently been repeated in the history of music, not only in 
Europe, but also in other quarters of the globe. ‘Thus. in China, where 
a scale is used consisting only of five notes, an attempt was at on 0 

made by Prince Tsay-Yu to introduce the two missing semi-tones ; but 
he met with such angry opposition that the attempt had to be given up. 
His enemies asserted that to add these notes to the scale would be as ab- 
surd as adding two new fingers to the hand. Another eut s f which 
may not be generally known, is that up to Luther's time it took two per 
sons to produce a musical composition ; one, the phonaseus, who origi 
nated the melody, and a seco! ho worked it up 
contrapuntally. Glareannu: it might be pos- 
sible to find a person uniti | only very 
rarely. In view of this fact, le that future 
generations may be ds much: nineteenth cen 


tury require two persons, one to write the libretto, and another to com- 
’ i I : ‘ a ‘ 


pose the music of an opera, as we are at this mediwval pr 
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